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before receiving care. “Working women are e finding daye ‘are > centr es have 
shut down, or have been forced to raise their rates. 
One after another, hospitals, schools and daycare centres are being chopped 


on the block of government cutbacks. 


The officials at the various levels 
of government claim that the reason 
for these cuts in that Canadians have 
been living beyond their means. 
They claim that we have come to 
expect a quality of social services 
that we cannot afford. 


THE TRUTH 


The real story is much different. 
We all know that our taxes keep in- 
creasing every year. So, why are we 
paying more and getting less for our 
tax dollars? 

The answer is simple: more and 
more of the tax dollars that work- 
ing people pay are ending up in the 
coffers of private corporations. 

As the entire world economy has 
gone into low gear, governments 
around the world are scrambling de- 
sperately to convince major corpora- 
tions to keep investing. Governments 
have offered the corporate giants 
huge tax write-offs, special invest- 
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ment allowances and incentives — 
anything that might induce them to 
invest. 


WE PAY 


The result is a totally absurb situa- 
tion. Ordinary working Canadians 
are paying more taxes than ever, 
while Corporations are paying less. 
Yet, our social services are getting 
destroyed while billions of dollars 


are being channelled to the corpora- 


tions. 

The facts make it very clear. The 
share of all government revenues 
derived from taxes on wage- 
earners has risen from 25 per cent 
in 1960 to 38 per cent in 1975. At 
the same time, the share of gov- 


ernment revenues contributed. 


from corporate taxes has fallen 
from over 14 per cent in 1960 to 10 
per cent in 1975. 


In other words, more and more of 


the tax burden is falling on the shoul- 
ders of individual workers — and 


THEY’RE CU 
OUR LIVES TO 


Hospitals, schools and daycare centres ae all feeling the cutbacks axe. 


less and less on the shoulders of the 
corporate giants: 

The real source of the cutbacks in 
social services, then, is not that 
Canadians are “‘living beyond our 
means’’ anymore than it is. that 
“greedy public sector workers’” are 
demanding too much pay. 


POLITICAL CHOICE 


The cutbacks are the result of a 
political choice. The federal and pro- 
vincial governments are essentially 
servants of the major corporate in- 
terests. Naturally, they chvose to 
protect corporate profits even if it 
means destroying the quality of life 


Public s sector workers in B.C. have been in the forfront of the 
fight against social service cutbacks and wage controls. 


of working Canadians. 

But, working people can make 
another choice. That is to organize 
and demand that our basic social ser- 
vices be maintained and extended — 
and to hell with corporate profits! 


The winning of that political choice 
requires that the Jabour movement, 
the unemployed, women and stu- 
dents all come together in a common 
battle against social service cut- 
backs. 


hardest hit 


by Rhonda Salsberg 

RECENTLY, an immigrant 
woman applied to Etobicoke gen- 
eral Hospital in Toronto for an 
abortion and found that their 
quota was filled. In desperation, 
she went home and tried to abort 
herself. } 

This is just one example of how 
cutbacks eat into every area of 
women’s lives: our jobs, our 
families, our health and well- 
being. 

And this year promises more of 
the same. Ontario Health Minis- 
ter Dennis Timbrell announced a 
4.5 per cent ceiling on hospital 
budgets. According to James 
McNab, president of Toronto 
General Hospital, this means 
‘‘cutbacks in inoculation ser- 
vices, hospital beds and the 
number of abortions performed.” 
In addition, 1,000 jobs will be lost, 
most of them held by women. 


Children will be affected as 
well. Daycare, already hard to ob- 
tain, will become even more so, 
as $2.6 million was cut from the 
budget, raising the cost and re- 
ducing the number of staff in 
1977. Such cuts will force more 
and more of the burden of child- 
care back upon working women, 
as well as throwing women (the 
majority of service workers) out 
of jobs and back into the home, 


back into financial dependency, - 


upon men. 
NECESSARY SERVICES 


Social services are our right — 
we pay for them with our taxes. 
What the government considers 
‘frills’? are our necessities. Ser- 
vices enable us to work, to have 
some financial independence or to 
help support our families. Both 
women at work and those at home 
have a stake in fighting cutbacks. 
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by Jay Sussman 

DURING THE gay demonstra- 
tions in January, one of the most 
dynamic organizations was Gay 
Youth. This group, which con- 
centrates on the special problems 
of young gays, has a voting mem- 
bership of 50. Workers’ Action 
spoke to five members of Gay 
Youth: Tim Guest, Allison 
Dubarry, Margo Fearn, Audrey 
A. Brown and Evelyn Finkler. 


t How does the age of consent law 


“affect young gays? 

Evelyn: The age of consent is now 
a major issue within the gay 
community as much as it is in the 
Straight community. There’s a lot 
of debate going on now, espe- 
cially now Body Politic came out 
with that issue on pedophilia. 

Tim: We had a position once which 
was for the abolition of the age of 
consent law. But with the whole 
campaign that The Sun and The 
Star was running around gay peo- 
ple and children, we started to re- 
discuss it. Particularly around the 
coalition (against Anita Bryant’s 


How To Say 
To “How To 


RAPE IS no laughing matter. But, 
Frederick Storaska finds lots to 
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and Survive”. 

In the course of this self- 
indulgent, one-man show, 
Storaska purports to know every- 
thing there is to know about rape 
and its prevention. He offers such 
““gems’* of advice as: 

'.—Go along with the assailant 
until an opportunity arisés to es- 
cape 

—Use your ‘feminine wiles’ to 
assure the rapist that you present 
no threat to his security 

—Play the perfect victim 

—Don’t struggle. It excites the 
rapist to violence. 

Storaska is prepared to admit 
that his advice doesn't always 
work, but consoles us with the 
thought that ‘‘afterall, it’s only 
three minutes of humiliation”’, far 
better he claims than being blind 
or crippled. The fact is, however, 
that more women commit suicide 
after being raped than are killed 
during rape. 

For rape isn’t only a humilia- 
tion. It also leads to nightmares, 
fear of places similar to the one 
where the rape occurred, fear of 
men, fear of being alone. fear of 
others coming near, and, in some 
cases, inability to hold a job, al- 
coholism or drug addiction and 
suicide. 


STRUGGLE 


Storaska’s main argument in 
support of his advice is that men 
rape to satisfy their sexual urges. 
On the contrary, rape is an act of 
violence designed to dominate. 
humiliate and insult the victim. 
Most rapists do not even .ejacu- 
late. 

Given that, Storaska is wrong! 
He doesn’t know that struggle is a 
woman's best defense. It is im- 
portant legally because any 
woman who follows Storaska’s 
advice and is raped sacrifices any 
Possible recourse in the courts. 
Flirting with your rapist, even in 
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campaign), the impact that the 
feminists had on that sort of dis- 
cussion was really being felt. I 


_think we’re going to be rediscus- 


sing it again. I don’t think it’s good 
enough just to talk about lowering 
it to 18 like straights, because what 
do you say to a 14-year-old lesbian 
or a 14-year-old gay man? 


What's it like being gay in school? 
Allison: As I was leaving my 
school today, and Tish came to 
Visit me, we were walking out and 
went to the smoking area door. 
and I took her hand as we were 
walking in the parking lot. And 
everyone who was smoking there 
just turned their head and they 
were staring at us until we drove 
out of the parking lot. All today 
-lve been getting nasty stares. 

Audrey: It’s very hard to be gay in 
university residence, because 
you fl get a lot of flak from people 
on the floor, they'll make your life 
really hard. I know a woman, 
she’s not really gay — she doesn’t 
quite know what she is — and 


they want to kick her out of resi- . 


an attempt to escape, is legally 


interpreted as consenting. 
Struggle is important for 


another reason. It is in the initial 
few seconds that the rapist is un- 
sure of himself, testing the victim’s 


lack of resistance. To Struggle, 


which is the correct response, is 
also most women’s instinctive 


reaction. 
But, this film is confusing 


women. For example, a young 
woman from Toronto said. after 
viewing the film, “I was so con- 
fused. I didn’t know what to 


think. . . I still would fight back. 
It’s a natural instinct.” 


CONDEMN 


Storaska is a charlatan. out to 
make a fast, big buck on the vic- 
tims that he so gallantly claims to 
champion. His background and 
credentials have been completely 
discredited. He's being sued by 
various groups, including the In- 
ternal Revenue Department inthe 
States. 

Women’s groups. Rape Crisis 


Gay Y 


dence because some woman 
complained that she feels 
threatened. Supposedly, my 
girlfriend made passes at her, 
which is still left to be proved. 
They're really thinking of kicking 
her out of residence, and not only 
that, they're thinking of getting 
her kicked out of school. 


INCREDIBLE PRESSURE 


Tim: People are under incredible 
pressure and they're harrassed all 
the time. For guys, you can call 
them anything, but if you call 
them a faggot, that’s the worst 


aiii 


Centres and Women’s Advisory 
Councils have all condemned the 
film. Letters, petitions and appeals 
have been made to authorities. 
Some bodies have responded to the 
more vocal, demonstrative pres- 
sure. The National Film Board has 
withdrawn the film and the C ity of 
Ottawa has condemned it. 

But. the wheels of justice are 
grinding too slowly. Scandal- 
ously, the film is still widely used 
in high schools and by police. 
Why” 


As women, we should know by 


now that we can talk, petition and 
cajole until we are dead within 
this male-dominated. capitalist 
society but we will not be listened 
to. Administrators. even if they 
are women, are more inclined to 
believe smooth talking. Male 
Storaska who. although never 
having been raped. is assumed to 


_know more than the thousands of 


women crying out against his dis- 
gusting film. 

Direct action is needed to cen- 
sor and destroy this film forever. 
Groups of women demonstrating 
in front of libraries and’ booking 


* 


possible (name you can call 
someone). And that’s just one as- 
pect of what it’s like — the gui- 
dance courses, phys. ed., every- 
thing, it’s like a horror show. 


Evelyn: I go to SEED, which is a 
free school, and we had a gay lit- 
erature course going on: we were 
learning about Sappho, we took 
City of Night and Giovanni’s 
Room by James Baldwin and we 
learned quite a bit. A few weeks 
ago, my English teacher calls me 
up and says, ‘‘Well, tell me about 
your gay lit. course.”’ So I tell him 
what we're doing in class and he 


vf 


in protest of rape. 


agencies provide an embarrassing 
push to action that no letter filed 
under `‘g`` for garbage ever does. 


No...” 


TBS 


Gay 


; Militant action is the only way we - 


ever get anything. Getting rid of 
‘this film is no exception. 

At my library local, the women 
called and organized a Special 
union meeting to view the film. We 
voted to get it out of the collection. 
A petition of all concerned indi- 
viduals is our first action. | hope it 
won't stop there. 

Not only Jibrary unions. but 
hospital locals and teachers’ fed- 
erations too have a special in- 
terest in joining the struggle to 
ban this film. Come on sisters. 
The time is now! 

Kathy Denomy 
Member, Hamilton CUPE 
Local 923 


been established. 


Suite 320, Toronto, Ont 


SUPPORT THE GAY PRESS 


it has now been estimated that the 
may cost $30,000 in legal fees alone. 
In order to maintain a free gay press, it is essential that The Body 
Politic win this case. So that this case is not lost due to lack of 
financial resources, The Body Politic Free the Press Fund has 


To contribute to this fund, make out a cheque to: Lynn King in 
trust for The Body Politic Free the Press Fund and mail it to: 
Cornish, King, Sachs & Waldman, 111 Richmond Street West, 
ario M5H 3N6. 


Fad 


says, `‘ Welk tell me, do you make 
out?” There was this big to-do at 
the school because they'd heard 
that the gay lit. kids were making 
out in the classroom. I think that if 
it had been any other kind of liter- 
ature course, those sort of 
rumours wouldn't have come out 
at all. It was simply because it was 
a gay lit. course. 
Allison: I go to that class too, and 
three of us are from other schools, 
and they were saying that people in 
the class were trying to get other 
people from other schools and sort 
of turn SEED into a gay school. 


What about sex education in 
school? 

Tim: There isn’t a mention of it 
(homosexuality): and if there is a 
mention of it, it’s not very posi- 
tive. You might get a book with a 
positive view of it, but when it 
gets down to the guidance de- 
partment and the classes them- 
selves in a school, it’s rare that 
you get a positive portrayal of it. 
One example is that gay 
liberationists are not allowed to 
go and speak in high schools. In- 
Stead of them (the school) repres- 


enting whai gay people are about, 
-we shou e 


represent ourselves in 
the schools. I think we're the best 
qualified to do that. 
Margo: The situation is exactly 
the same in Vancouver: 
homosexuality is not mentioned 
in any of the sex education classes 
at all. Some friends of mine tried 
to go back to their high school and 
speak about being gay. And it 
didn’t even get to the point where 
it went before the school board — 
it was just hushed up. 


SUPPORTIVE 


What does Gay Youth do? 

Tim: I think we're a support Sys- 
tem for gay youth, for people to 
come out in. It’s an alternate thing ` 
because for gay youth just coming 
out into the bars, it’s bleak in a lot 
of ways. We're not legal in the 
bars and it (the bar scene) doesn’t 
provide everything, to say the 
least. It’s also to have areal polit- 
ical dimension to the work we do 
— to go out into the community 
and raise our issues, which means 
in the high schools but also in the 
gay movement and in the left. 


What sort of issues? 
Tim: I think we have a leading 
role to play in discussing the age 
of consent law. Youth sexuality. 
Also, in terms of Anita Bryant 
and the campaigns that The Sun 
does around children’s sexuality 
and gay teachers wanting to re- 
cruit gay youth. I think we have, 
obviously, a lot to say about the 
whole system of what they call re- 
cruitment. I think we're just be- 
ginning to uncover what. politi- 
cally, it means to be gay youth. 


defence of The Body Politic 


The Fabulous First Minister’s 
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“ably this must lead finally to dis- 


THE THREE day meeting of 
Trudeau and all the provincial 
premiers was one big zero. They 
avoided any attempt to seriously 
deal with unemployment. Rather 
than begin immediately on a mas- 
sive program of house construc- 
tion in order to meet Canada’s 
complete lack of housing for the 
youth and also provide jobs for 
these same youth, the first minis- 
ters proposed instead to sink $100 


billion into energy projects over. 


the next ten to twenty years. 

The plan is to begin soon with 
two particular projects: the Gull 
Island hydro-electic development 
in Labrador and a heavy oil plant 
in Saskatchewan. Besides these 
there are thirteen other propos- 
als, including a gas pipeline from 
Montreal to Halifax and the Polar 
Gas pipeline in the North West 
Territories. 


ENERGY 


Why energy? It is because. this 
is the one industry where profits 
are still enormous. The cartel by 
OPEC (the Organization of Pet- 
roleum Exporting Countries) in 
collaboration with the oil com- 
panies has pushed the price of oil 
way up beyond its real value. 

The push is on now for massive 
oil and gas exploration and also 
investments in alternative energy 
sources (coal. tar sands. oil shale. 
nuclear fission. solar energy. 


covery of enough alternative 
sources that the monopoly by 
OPEC is broken and the resultant 
competition will drive the price of 
energy down to where it is no 
longer profitable to invest. 
Energy will eventually become 
just as glutted with capital in- 
vestment as now is the steel in- 
dustry. 

The speed with which we reach 
that point will be accelerated as 
the markets for energy begin to 
shrink because of the general 
crisis of the world system. One of 
the major consumers of energy, 
for instance, is the steel industry 
which is already stagnating all 
over. the globe. 


BANDAID ANSWERS 


Energy investment is proposed 
as a Short term bandaid on unemp- 
loyment. No longer term solution 
was discovered. This is because, 
short of a drastic restructuring of 
capitalism, there isn’t one. A prog- 
ram of public housing construc- 
tion, for instance, would eat into 
the profits of land speculators. 

Energy investment is enorm- 
ously capital intensive. This 
means that almost all the money is 
spent in the construction of the 
facilities. Almost all the jobs will, 
therefore, be short term—either 
directly in construction or in the 
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hydro, even tidal power), as well _ 
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production of the materials like 
steel, cement and so on, that go 
into the construction. In the simi- 
lar Syncrude project in the Al- 
berta tar tands it is estimated that 
for every $1 million investment 
there is created only one (count 
it: 1) permanent job. 

For a short period energy in- 
vestment will prevent some of the 
other industrial sectors like steel 
from sliding into as deep 
economic stagnation as has af- 
flicted the United States, Europe 
and Japan. The expanded de- 
mand for steel could put the com- 
pletion of Stelco’s Nanticoke pro- 
ject back in the cards. 

Nanticoke is a completely in- 
tegrated blast furnace and steel 
mill operation. Highly auto- 
mated, it will be able to match the 
capacity of Stelco’s Hilton works 
in Hamilton, but with only half 
the workforce. 

Once the energy orgy is over and 
with continuing world stagnation, 
Hamilton will face the prospect of 


employed in Metro Toronto, the 
announced layoffs of 521 at Christ- 
ies, and plant closures like 
Anaconda, an organized fightback 
against unemployment is neces- 
sary. 

The response of the trade union 
leadership and its political party, 
the NDP, to this rising unemp- 
loyment has been at best passive. 
Their program is not to fight 
layoffs but to organize delega- 
tions to the government to intro- 
duce protectionist schemes like 
renegotiation of the Auto Pact. 

The newly formed Toronto 
Full Employment Coalition could 
be the beginning of a real fight 
against unemployment. 

The coalition, which is holding 
its first meeting February 
twenty-fifth to discuss a plan of 
action, was formed from a con- 
ference on unemployment held at 
Innis College in January. 

It. aims to actively involve the 
victims of the economic crisis and 
unemployment through the par- 
ticipation of union locals, com- 
munity groups, women’s groups, 
students and the unemployed. 


MOBILIZATION 


The Toronto Full Employment 
Coalition can play an important 
role in taking up those issues 
which can mobilize real forces in 
a fightback against unemploy- 
ment. Essential to this is organiz- 
ing public actions in defense of 
the unemployed. This is the first 
step in actually organizing the un- 
employed and making the coali- 
tion an organization of, not just 
for, the unemployed. 

For the coalition to be strong 
and effective it must be linked with 
the trade union movement. It must 
raise the demand for full trade 
union rights for the unemployed 
and encourage affiliated locals to 
hold regular meetings of their un- 


massive unemployment as Stelco 
phases out the Hilton works. 


DRAINING CANADA 


Energy will completely drain 
Canada of investment capital 
which could have gone instead to 
more productive purposes such 
as the housing mentioned earlier. 
It will also require massive 


Toronto group fights 
unemployment 


H OVER 90,000 officially un- 


foreign borrowing. Canada al- 
ready has the most massive 
foreign debt in proportion to its 
national income of any western 
industrial country. Eventually 
Canada will be caught in the posi- 
tion of borrowing money just to 
pay the interest on the money al- 
ready borrowed. 

The energy projects will be no 
more a blessing than the so-called 


Trudeau meets Levesque at First Ministers’ Conference. 
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employed membership. It is also 
essential that the coalition mobilize 


' support to fight bach against 


layoffs and plant closures such as 
at Christies. 


The fightback against unemp- 


loyment must be linked to the 
general attack on the living stan- 
dards ofall workers. Government 
policies have been directed to the 
single aim of ensuring that profits 
are high enough to keep big busi- 
ness happy. There is only one 
way they can do this—by exerting 
pressure on workers to accept 
lower living standards so that 
more of the wealth they create 
goes to employers as profit. 

The government has followed a 
variety of different policies all 
with this single goal. 
1)Wage controls were introduced 
to make workers accept wage in- 
creases that do not keep up with 
rising prices: 

2) Greater tax cuts are given to 
industry and the wealthy which 
are paid for by cuts in public ser- 
vices: | 

3) Besides cutting living stan- 
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dards the corporations must sap 
the strength of the strongly or- 
ganized sections of workers. Un- 
employment is used to carry out 
this task. As the government sees 
it, longer lines of workers outside 
the factories looking for jobs will 
make those inside willing to work 
harder for less. 


If the Toronto Full Employ- 
ment coalition is to seriously fight 
unemployment it must raise the 
demands of opposition to all wage 
controls, a halt to cutbacks, an 
end to layoffs and to job discrimi- 
nation based on race or sex. 


The coalition can organize 
around these demands by actively 
supporting every strike in To- 
ronto, by joining protests against 
layoffs like those at Christies, 
York University and Ryerson and 
by supporting public actions like 
the March {ith International 
Women’s Day Celebration and 
demonstration that will address 
among other issues, the acute 
level of unemployment faced by 
women during this period. 
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North Sea oil bonanza has been to 
Britain. The oil has been a bonanza 
only for a select few, while the rolls 
of the jobless have continues to 
mount. 

Trudeau and the ruling class 
are incapable of preventing 
Canada going the same route. 
Any real solution would require 
their elimination. 

Barry Diacon 


Ottawa 
group 
holds 


WHILE THE First Ministers were 
assembling im their meeting room 
on Monday, February 13, outside 
some 125 demonstrators protested 
agaisnt unemployment. 

The picket was called by the Ot- 
tawa Coalition for Full Employment 
and was joined by about 30 locked- 
out workers from the Ottawa Jour- 
nal. 

‘*Not for you and not for me. Put 
Trudeau on the U.I.C.!’’, the de- 
monstrators chanted. 

After a spirited 45 minute de- 


: monstration, many of the protestors 


went to participate in a ‘‘Counter- 


conference on Unemployment” cal- . 


led by the Full Employment Coali- 
tion. 

The counter-conference was ad- 
dressed by Hohn Rodriguez, NDP 
MP for the Nickle Belt, and then 
broke up into workshops to discuss 
resolutions to be distributed to the 
press. 

While many interesting discus- 
sions took place in the workshops, 
the counter-conference was 
plagued by a serious weakness — 
there was no discussion of a prog- 
ram of action to continue the fight 


against unemployment. 

As a result, many of the unemp- 
loyed people attending the counter- 
conference drifted away long before 
the proceedings ended. 

As important as publicity is, the 
most important steps that the Ottawa 
Coalition can take is to begin to of- 
ganize the unemployed to participate 
in actions against. unemployment. 
Especially important here are pickets 
outside plants, like Canada Packers 
and Northern Telecom in Hull, that 
are laying off large numbers of work- 
ers 


of the unemployed that is both fully 
autonomous yet backed by the re- 
sources of the organized labour 
movement. 


Actions like that could be the be- 
ginning of building a genuine union. 
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Ont. Universities 


{Students a 


BETWEEN now and Thursday 


March 16, activists on every uni- 


versity and college campus in On- 
tario must bust their ass to get their 


schools shut down for the 16th, and 
to get every student, staff, faculty 
and blue-collar worker on campus 
to join an anti-cutbacks demonst- 
ration at Queen’s Park. 

A demonstration against education 
cutbacks has been called by the 
Toronto-Area Cutbacks Committee 
and endorsed by the Ontario Federa- 
tion of Students. 

Thousands will be there from To- 
ronto alone. Across the city in 1978, 
there fhas developed a mass 
groundswell of opposition to the cut- 
backs axe being wielded. by their ad- 


ministrations and by the Tory gov-’ 


ernment at Queen’s Park. 

At Ryerson — 450, at Glendon 
College — 350, and at York between 
800 and 900 gathered in militant 
mass rallies in early February to op- 
pose firings of faculty on their cam- 
puses and the threatened cancellation 
of many courses, 
administration’s attempt to balance 
their budgets. As many as 125 fa- 
culty members at Ryerson may be let 


go next year, and Glendon (a college 


affiliated with York) and York may 
face between them, layoffs of as 


Women’s Services 


The Deepest Cut Of All 


by Rhonda Salsberg 
AS USUAL during an age of cut- 


their 


many as 300 of their 400 part-time 
faculty members. 

The layoffs and cancelling of 
courses seriously threatens the qual- 
ity of education at the different in- 
stitutions. If they are allowed to hap- 
pen, then we will be witnessing the 
end of the days of small tutorials and 
seminars. And everybody involved 
in education knows that it is in small 
tutorials and seminars that the best 
learning environment is provided. 

Large, impersonal, alienating lec- 
tures of hundreds and even thousands 
will be the order of the day. You 
don’t Iéarn in an environment like 
that, you just sponge up sufficient 
‘‘facts™ in order to pass. 


DO IT OURSELVES 


The demonstration on March 16 
gives us an opportunity to demon- 
strate our Opposition to this attack on 
the quality of education in Ontario. 
The more who show up, the better. 
Harvey’ Pinder (student rep. on 
York’s Board of Governors), who 
chaired York’s militant rally, thinks 
it could be the biggest anti-cutbacks 
demonstration ever in Ontario, with 
5,000 or more hitting the streets. 

And that’s great. Because maybe, 
just maybe, with a turnout like that. 


Workshop provides therapy for 
women and is under the direction 


we might make a few of the cutbacks 
bureaucrats in Queen’s Park or at our 
Own institution think twice before 
going ahead with their next swing of 
the axe. 

Pinder points out, however, that 
how successful March 16 is de- 
pends on how it is organized and 
built. And it is clear that we will 
have to do that ourselvés, that we 
are not going to get our student 
unions, or even the OFS (which 
represents 160,000 post-secondary 
students) to do much. 

The student union at York is en- 
dorsing the march, but only on paper. 
They are an inactive, lazy bunch of 
aspiring burearcrats, who couldn't 
organize their way out of a paper bag. 


gainst cutbacks 
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The OFS voted by a narrow mar- 
gin to endorse the rally, but there 
wasn’t much enthusiasm for’ it. The 
OFS over the past couple of years has 
become wary of taking it to the 
Streets. 

Organizations like the York No- 
Cutbacks committee and the 


~ Part of the 800 strong anti-cutbacks rally at York. 


Toronto-Area Anti-Cutbacks Com- 
mittee — loose and open coalitions 
of activist from among the students, 
staff, and faculty of the campuses — 
will be the driving force behind the 
rally. And they point ahead to the 
type of organizations we will need to 
build in the months and years after 
March 16. 


DRIVING FORCE 


The anti-cutbacks committees 
could be the beginning of a real 
fight back. To guarantee this, we 
have to make sure that they began 
— as active alliances between those 
who study and those who work on 
the campuses. Faculty, staff and 


-biue-collar workers on the cam- 


backs, the first to get the axe are of the Counselling and Develop- 
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tive to traditional services. This is 
happening at York University as 
well as elsewhere. 

In particular, Breakthrough, a 
feminist magazine, and Har- 
binger, a counselling and health 
care service, have been affected. 

The main arguments being used 
by opponents of these services 
(including many members of the 
Council of York Students Federa- 
tion) are that such services are no 
longer necessary, or that the ser- 
vices could be provided as well 
from One source as several. 

Both Breakthrough and Har- 
binger provide services that are 

different both from each other 
and from other women’s and 
counselling services. What dupli- 
cation does occur is of little rele- 
vance since a community the size 
of York needs more than one ser- 
vice” | 

At any rate, duplication occurs 
elsewhere on campus — every 
college, for example, has its own 
dances, student council, etc. 

It isthe uniqueness of these 
services that needs to be stressed. 
Both services would be missed by 
the York community if forced to 
close down. 


BREAKTHROUGH 


Breakthrough, which has ex- 


isted for three years, is student- 
run and totally independent of 
either staff, women’s groups or 
political organizations. It is a 
forum for varying ideas on 
women that anyone can write for. 

According to a Breakthrough 
member, the magazine is more 
oriented to the average woman 
student than either the Women’s 
Centre. or the Women’s Work- 
shop. although all three services 
are needed by women and should 
continue to exist independently. 

The Women’s Centre is a re- 
source centre and a library and 
has staff involved. The Women’s 


‘received only $750 from the- 


CYSF. This, in addition to money 
from colleges, was enough for just 
One issue, which came out in 
November. At the moment, the 
future of Breakthrough is unsure 
as they try to get enough money to 
produce another issue. The col- 
lective is considering various 
ways of getting more funding 
without losing its independence. 


HARBINGER 


A more publicized case is Har- 
binger, the information and coun- 
selling service. Since its emphasis 
is on sexuality and birth control 
information, its opponents see it as 
providing the same services as the 
Women’s Centre and the Counsel- 
ling and Development Centre. 

As mentioned previously, the 

duplication issue is a red herring: 
what is really afoot is anti-gay and 
anti-woman prejudice. Harbinger 
also counsels men. and particu- 
larly gay men, who would not feel 
comfortable in the Women’s 
Centre. There is also the sexist 
notion that birth control is Strictly 
a woman's concern and that men 
should not share the responsibil- 
ity. 
What makes Harbinger unique 
is its non-judgemental peer coun- 
selling. It does not attempt to take 
the place of professional therapy or 
medical aid. Harbinger tries to 
help people resolve their problems 
before they reach the point of need- 
ing professional help. Harbinger 
thus actually saves money since 
their services often alleviate the 
need for more extensive and costly 
services later on. 

And Harbinger members are 
well-qualified. The all-day train- 
ing course includes the technique 
of peer counselling (with practice 
Sessions), anatomy of reproduc- 
tion, human sexuality, birth con- 
trol knowledge, and unplanned 
pregnancy counselling. 
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This year, Harbinger’s grant 
from CYSF was slashed from 
$8,000 last year to $3,000, which 
is a small contribution to its 
Operating budget. 

According to one CYSF 
member, the crucial council meet- 
ing was conducted in an unde- 
mocratic manner. The issue of 
Harbinger’s money was tabled to 
the bottom of the budget, to be 
reviewed when there was no 
money left. 

It was revealed by Excalibur, 
the York newspaper that $10,000 
of council money was still in the 
bank while Harbinger, 
Breakthrough and the course un- 
ions were left begging. 

The projects proposed for the 
banked money were a student 
medical plan and a food co-op, 
both good ideas, but not if it 
means sacrificing present ser- 
vices. . 

This, plus the fact that next 


f 


year s council may decide to do 
something else with the money 
anyway, makes both proposals 
exactly what an Excalibur 
editorial called them — ““ pipe 
dreams”. 

One proposal to aid student 


services and course unions has - 


been to centralize the college 
councils (while course unions 
maintain their autonomy), so that 
money comes from one source, 
rather than services having to pet- 
ition each and every college for 
money, and having to do it all 
Over again each year. 

Another proposal is running a 
Slate of pro-Harbinger and pro- 
feminist candidates for council 
next year that would be committed 
to giving services the money 
needed. Cutbacks should be the 
main issue and students should 
demand to know where all candi- 
dates stand on social services. 
especially Harbinger, at York. 


tees must be theirs as much as 
ours. The committees must take up 
their demands as workers as well 
as our demands as students. This 
strengthens the anti-cutbacks 
movement and helps broaden our 
base. 


And there are other things we can 
do to win support. We can actively 
reach out to high school and make 
our case to them. Some of them will 
be post-secondary students eventu- 
ally and they will be affected by the 
cutbacks. We must take up the call 
for an end to financial barriers to 
post-secondary education,- so that 
even more high school students get a 
chance to extend their education. 
Specifically, we must address 
women and working class youth in 
the high schools who have for too 
long been barred from a decent edu- 
cation. 


We must actively reach out to pub- 
lic sector workers who are feeling the 
bite of the government cutbacks. Our 
support for their demands could win 
us their support for our demands, 
immeasurably increasing our 
strength and broadening our support 
outside the campuses. 


At the second rally at York or- 
ganized by the No-Cutbacks commit- 
tee, some of these ideas were agreed 
upon, but there was some hesitancy 
about seeking out the support of the 
working class and taking up their 
demands. Hopefully, this hesitancy 
can be overcome. Because we’ re not 
just talking about adding their de- 
mands **to be nice to the workers”’. 
but because we need their active sup- 
port if we ever hope to end the cut- 
backs tide. 


Paul Kellogg 
Editor of Excalibur 
York University 


The Real 
“Worker's” 


_ Where strikers are 
jailed and Party 
bosses live a life 
of luxury 


by Thom Quine 
PVE JUST come back from a visit to ‘‘worker’s’’ Russia — where to strike 
is against the law, where trade union leaders are thrown in labour camps, 
and where the world’s second largest economy can’t provide enough 
consumer goods and services for the average working class family to live 


decently. 


One of the first things Westerners find out about in the Soviet Union is 
the black market. Russians will pay top prices for American clothing or 
reading material. They especially want to trade roubles for American 
dollars. We were hardly off the plane for two hours when we were 
dealing for roubles at one-third the official exchange rate. We couldn't 


understand why so many people 
were willing to risk this dangerous 
and illegal trading, or why they 
wanted the dollars so much. We 
found out when we went shop- 
ping. 

There is an old joke in Russia — 
Why are the USSR and the USA 
the same? Because in neither 
country can you buy anything 
with Russian roubles. And it was 
true. Despite the fact that Mos- 
cow is the richest city in the 
Soviet Union, and that two mill- 
ion rural citizens commute to 
Moscow every day to take advan- 


y, we could find almost nothing 
worth buying for gifts for friends 
except souvenirs and busts of 
Lenin. 

On top of that, for anything of 
value there w line-ups, some 
taking hours. s didn’t work, 
clothing styles were uniformly 
dull, and all goods were scarce and 
shabbily made. And they were ex- 
pensive. A pair of pants cost bet- 


= nb best selection of con- aa 


pan es. ven hat 


To 


the minimum wage is 70 r., figure 
out how often the male Soviet 
worker buys a new pase of trous- 
ers. 

But then we came to the much- 
resented Beriozka Stores. These 
are shops where only foreigners 
with American dollars or other 
‘‘hard currency’’, or upper class 
Russians with ‘‘certified’’ roubles 
can shop. A look inside gave us an 


_ But Breshnev and the Party bureaucrats dc 


idea where our dollars Lraded on 


he eeeh were full of the finest 
merchandise we d seen — mod- 
ern stereos, fine furs and liquors, 
watches and jewelry, etc. Thus, 
although we'd been selling our 
clothing — especially jeans, for 
the rouble equivalent of $75-$ 125 
— and we had plenty of roubles, 
we ended up doing most of our 
shopping with dollars in the hard 
urrency stores. 

Other areas of public welfare 


Soviet workers form 


REPRESENTATIVES of some 
200 Soviet workers have come 
forward to the western press to 
announce the formation of an il- 
legal trade union, the ‘‘Trade 
Union in Defense of Workers” 


The workers, from a broad 
cross-section of the Soviet work- 
force, hope to draw attention to 
the miserable conditions of the 
Soviet working class and defend 
‘rank and file leaders from state 
persecution. 


All Soviet workers belong to 
trade unions. However, union 
positions are not filled by free 
election and all unions are under 
direct state control. We in Canada 
would call them “‘company un- 
ions’ 


Furthermore, all Soviet work- 
-ers are required to carry sealed 
‘‘character’’ bloks with them 
from job to job. A bad mark in this 
book can condemn a worker to 


unemployment or at best, a job 
such as shovelling snow. These 
books are similar to the infamous 
pass books in South Africa. 


One of the leaders of the union, 
Viadimir Klebanov, was a mine 
foreman in the Ukraine. He was 
sacked when he refused to send 


the miners under him into a mine 

shaft he knew was unsafe. 
Needless to say, these workers 

are taking great risks in the forma- 


Face of 
Russia 


are sadly neglected. Health care 
in many areas is of low quality. 
Housing is so poor that the USSR 
still cannot meet the minimum liv- 
ing space requirements set down 
by Lenin’s government in the 
early °20s. 

Most families, as many of us 
witnessed, lived in cramped two- 
room apartments, often with 
communal kitchens. Further- 
more, to live in Moscow is a great 


privilege compared to the poverty 
of the countryside, and the **mar- 


riage of convenience” to get an = 
ıp. urban apartment is commonp- 


lace. 

The Soviet Union is as much a 
class society as here. We stayed in 
the best hotels, where the doormen 
stopped the average Russian from 
entering, just as in Tsarist days. A 
Communist Party bigwig, gov- 
ernment bureaucrat or factory 
manager can get tickets to any 
event, waltz past any line-up, or 
enter anywhere if he shows his 
papers. They live in the finest 
apartment buildings, stay in top 
hotels, are allowed cars, go to exc- 
lusive medical centres, and are 
given country villas in areas for- 
bidden to Soviet citizens. They 
even have special shops with 
blacked out windows for their pri- 
vate use, where the cream of Soviet 


: and imported goods are on display 


— at a fraction of the ordinary 
price! 

Here is another joke now popu- 
lar in Russia. Breshnev invited his 
old mother to Moscow to show 
here what a life he'd made for 
himself. He took her to his giant 
penthouse apartment in an exclu- 
sive district, and broke out the 
champagne, showing her his 
beautiful antique Tsarist furnish- 
ings, crystal chandeliers, person 
servants, even the satin sheets 


union 


tion of their union. Already in re- 
cent weeks, members of the group 
have suffered arrests and harass- 


ments, and there is no doubt that it 


is only their appeal to the western 
press that has kept them out of 


labour camps. The International 
Socialists express our solidarity 
with the struggle of the Soviet 
working class and salute the heroic 
comrades in the ‘‘Trade Union in 
Defense of Workers”’! 
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on his bed. ‘‘What do you think 
mother?” he asked. ‘‘ Hasn’t your 
son done well?’ His mother said 
nothing, but seemed uncomforta- 
ble. 

Frowning, Breshnev led her to 
the roof and snapped his fingers. 
A helicopter appeared, and 
whisked them off to his finest 
““dacha’’, or country villa, near 
the Black Sea. His mother wore a 


~ and boat. Then he took her inside, 
and the luxury there took her 
breath away. But by now she was 
looking very distressed. ‘‘What’s 
wrong mother? Aren't you 
proud? Don't you see how well 
your son has done?” 

**This is all very fine, Leonid”, 
she replied. ‘‘But what’s going to 
happen when the Bolsheviks come 
back?” 


One experience 
that tells it all 


WE HAD many experiences on 
the black market, but there is one 
|I won't forget. In the revolutio- 
nary museum we were being fol- 


lowed by schoolchildren who 


wanted to trade souvenir buttons 
for chewing gum. Although we 
knew contact with foreigners is 
very much frowned on, we were 
amused at how discreet they were 
being — sneaking around corners 
and rapidly exchanging before 
anyone could see. But we found 
out they had good reason. 

Outside, some other children 
made signs to us to trade. Sud- 
denly a big Russian in black with a 
fur hat grabbed one of them, a boy 
of about 13, and marched him 
down the road, talking sternly to 
him. The kid was absolutely ter- 
rified. Then, right in front of our 
group, the man kneed him in the 
back and gave him a tremendous 
punch in the chest, knocking him 
down. 

The man walked on as E no- 
thing had happened — the boy got 
up and ran for dear life. The man 
was KGB. In that one incident, all 
the illusions of our first class 
treatment were stripped away and 


į the reality of the Soviet Union re- 


vealed — a brutal police state. 


owes toe 
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MARCH 8, 1978 marks the 70th 
anniversary of International 
Women's Day. Unfortunately, _ 
too few women are aware of this. 
or know what the day stands for. 
But, after this year, the situation 
should be different. 

For, as the result of a Call for 
Action arising out of the Interna- 
tional Women’s Conference held 
in Paris in 1977 (and attended by 
over 5000 women), a wide variety 
of both national and international 
events is being planned for the 
week of March 4 to 11 in protest of 


. our Oppression and in celebration 


of our day. (See box on this page). 

That day was first held by 
socialist women in New York 
city. Most of them were garment 
workers who had been involved 
in a series of long, bitterly and 
brutally fought strikes for decent 
working conditions and union 
fecognition. On March 8. 1908 


p= i Is 


of working women and marched 


under banners demanding an end 
to sweatshop conditions, equal 
pay for equal work, child care 
centers and the right to vote. 


SINCE THEN 


_In the 70 years that have 
elapsed since that first Interna- 
tional Women’s Day, women 
have had some cause for celebra- 
tion on March 8 and a great deal 
more for protest. 

As a result of the first women’s 
movement of the early 1900°s, we 
did obtain the vote, gains were 
made in organizing, and, on 
March 8, 1917 the women of Pet- 
rograd sparked the Russian re- 
volution with their protest. Their 
reward was the institution by the 
new workers’ state of full legal, 
civil, social, economic, and polit- 
ical rights for women. 

Russian women did not have 
long to celebrate, however. As 
the Revolution foundered on 
problems beyond its control and 
State capitalism was consolidated 
under Stalin, all that women had 
gained was lost. 

Meantime, their sisters in the 
West continued to chip away at the 
capitalist system. Most of their 
successes occurred in the euphoria 
of the post World War II boom— a 
loosening of the abortion laws, 
anti—discrimination clauses in 
various human rights codes, equal 
pay laws, etc. The state even de- 
signed to give us our own year in 
1975. 

There`s been little to celebrate 
since then. For, the economic 
crisis is causing the state to re- 
scind even the small gains: wit- 
ness the cutting off of abortion 
funds in the US, the cutbacks in 
social services throughout west- 
ern countries, the ever-widening 
gap in wages. . 

Seventy years later, then, ban- 
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ners will again have to be carried 
calling for union recognition, an 
end to sweatshop conditions. for 
equal pay and equal work. and. 
for child care centers. 


There will be differences from 
1908, however. On the banners in 
this years’s demonstrations we 
will also see demands for free. 
legalized abortion, for freedom of 
sexual expression, for an end to 
violence against women — de- 
mands, that is, which demon- 
strate a developing awareness of 
the ways in which capitalism af- 
fects not just our working lives 
but even the most intimate areas 
of our personal lives. 

Those leading the current right 
wing offensive, the Anita Bryants 
and Phyllis Schaflys, the Toronto 
Sun, and Claire Hoys, may not be 
consciously aware of it: but. they 
too know that the personal and 
the political are intertwined — 
that a growing women’s move- 
ment is a threat to the stability of 
the system from which they, at 
least, benefit. 

What is disappointing is that so 
many on the left still have not 
heeded the lessons of the 
feminist movement. They have 
continued, instead, to either re- 
duce the “woman question”” to 
one of democratic rights: or have 
emphasized organizing women 
around labour-market and job is- 
sues and avoided sex and family 
issues. 

What these socialists forget, and 
to the benefit of the right wing 
forces, is that women today, just as 
their sisters did in 1908 are raising 
the demand not just for bread but 
also for roses; not just for 
economic security but also for 
human dignity; not just an end to 
our exploitation but also an end to 
our oppression. 


Suzanne Waterson 
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Seventy years ago, 


THE ECONOMIC and social 
condition 
capitalism is shaped by the spe- 
cial oppression of women as a 
sex. This condition is in- 
stitutionalized through the educa- 
tional and legal systems, the 
workplace and most centrally 
through the nuclear family. The 
sexist ideas perpetuated through 
these institutions limit women’s 
legitimate role and identity to the 
arena of personal life and deny 
that women could fully partici- 
pate in the world of politics and 
the economy. 

This oppression is particularly 
destructive for working class 
women. When the system is ex- 
panding women are recruited 
from the home into the waged 
workforce. But the ideology that 
situates women in the home al- 
lows employers to hire women for 
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New York women 
and hours of work. Today, garment workers, and all workin 
improved conditions, union rights, better wages and dignit 


of women under 


“Sih, 


to 


garment workers took t 
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the lowest paying jobs with the 
least job security and the worst 
working conditions. 

Even when women are forced 
to work as single parents or self- 
supporting adults, they are not 
viewed as legitimate workers. but 
as temporary wage earners who 
only leave the home because the 
new house needs financing for a 
few years or the children have 
grown up. 

Once inside the workforce, 
women have to continue carrying 
the burden of domestic unwaged 
work at home, work that includes 


childcare, nursing, cooking, sex- 


ual services and emotional sup- 
port. 


This dual responsibility is a real 
-obstacle to women developing an ~ 


awareness of their legitimacy as 
workers and as trade unionists. 
The absence of adequate services 
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o the streets to 
g women, are continuing the fight for 
y on the job. 


fact that sexism is used to divide 


demand better wages 


— 


like childcare that would free 
women to participate in working 
class organizations further im- 
pedes this process. The end result 
is a weakening of the working 
class as a whole. | 
Although men do not originate 
these ideas, they are the agents of 
women s oppression. The 
privileges that come to men 
through sexism—better jobs and 
domestic service—obscure the 


women and men and that this di- 
vision stands in the way of the 
emancipation of all working peo- 
ple. 

As a result men often make 
women s struggles much harder 
by siding with the bosses or abs- 
taining from issues of particular 
importance to women 
workers—pregnancy leave. equal 
pay, abortion rights, day care 
services and job security. The 
class asa whole is crippled by a 
competition that pits women and 
men against one another to 
further the interest of the ruling 
class. =: 


INDEPENDENT 


Faced with these difficulties, 
women are forced to organize col- 
lectively and independently of men 
within the working class on both 
social and economic issues. 

Women’s organizations pro- 
vide an arena for women to de- 
velop confidence in speaking and 
in organizing away from the 
domination of men that can in- 
timidate and silence women. 


gs ae ee nee ae ae as 


idependently 


Vhen women organize, personal 
roblems are often revealed to be 
ocial problems shared by the ma- 
yrity of women. This experience 
ncreases women's confidence 
nd strength to push forward their 
pecial demands. 

Unfortunately many men fear 
yvomen’s independent organiza- 
ions as a threat to their special 


tatus. Women who have experi-. 


nced much pain and frustration 
ighting males’ sexism on social, 
litical or personal levels some- 
imes feel pressured to look for a 
olution to their oppression that 
xcludes men. But a separatist 
trategy for women’s liberation, 
vhile understandable considering 


the resistence of most men t 
women's struggles, ignores the 
fact that we need our brothers tc 
help us destroy capitalism tha 
has divided men and women | 
order to better exploit us all. 


WOMEN AND MEN 


Women’s organizations can ac 
as pressure groups to force men te 
take seriously the issues of specia 
concern to women. Organizec 
women can demonstrate how little 
control we have over our lives anc 
how men and women must fight fo 
and win that control together. 


The Women’s 
Internationale 


Sung to the tune of The Internationale 
Adaptation by Abbie Bakan 


Arise, we slaves of domination, 
Arise. our sisters ‘round the earth. 
Our numbers are our liberation, 
Our movement's vet in birth, 


In jobs, in homes, on streets, we toil, 
Burdened all, alone we've born the scars. 
But now our blood begins to boil, 


Our lives, our bodies, 


shall be ours! 


‘Til the dawn of struggle. 
Yer in sights the final hour. 


Shoulder to shoulder 


Liberation! Women workers’ power: 


Demands for free abortion on demand and custody rights for lesbian mothers will figure prominently 
on International Women’s Day. 


Union Women Organize 


WOMEN MEMBERS of OPSEU 
(Ontario Public Service Emp- 
loyees Union) are on the move. 
On January 19, 1978, about 15 
women and a few men from the 
Toronto area of OPSEU held the 
first meeting of the new Toronto 
OPSEU women’s” caucus. 
Everyone there agreed that our 
first task was to push our union to 
take women’s demands seriously. 

A lot of work by a few deter- 
mined women made that first 
meeting possible. They started in 
the fall of 1977, angry at some of 
the things that had happened at 
and just after the convention of 
that summer. A resolution to pro- 


vide daycare for the conyention of... 


1978 had been ae Also, al- 


time union staff, ‘ise RR eee: 
board had appointed a man to that 


position and only on a temporary 


basis. 

These few women decided it 
was time to take matters into their 
own hands. They sent letters out 
to all union members about the 
situation and asked that anyone 
interested in fighting for women's 
rights within our union respond. 
About 40 women and a few men 
across Ontario sent back the 
cards that were enclosed with the 
letters. A list was compiled and 
people from the various regions of 
the province were encouraged to 
meet and discuss problems and 
ideas for change. 


FIRST MEETING 


At the first meeting of the To- 
ronto area women’s caucus, a 
number of decisions were: 
reached. A committee was struck 
to work on resolutions around 
women s demands for the upcom- 
ing convention. Work has begun 
to pressure for daycare at that 
convention as well, even though 
the resolution was originally de- 
feated. We are hoping to get our 
locals to support this demand and 
to donate local funds if we cannot 
get them head office. | 

One thing was clear. If we-are 
to be successful, we must go back 
to our locals and talk to women 
about our demands. We must en- 
courage women to become in- 
volved in local union activities, to 
come out to meetings and discuss 
and vote on the issues that con- 
cern us. And, now that we are 
beginning to fight for women's 
rights. it is likely that more 
women will take an interest in our 
union. 


The women (and a few men) 


who attended the women's 
caucus meeting left with some de- 


finite proposals to take to our loc- 
als. We decided to talk about the 


get the caucus and its work off the 
ground. 

The caucus is also endorsing 
the upcoming International 
Women's Day activities in To- 
ronto, and we will all try to raise 
support for this event at our 
workplaces, again through local 
meetings as well as by talking to 
co-workers. Obviously, we are 
encouraging all interested women 
and men to join our women s 
caucus and help with our work. 


PROBLEMS 


There are problems too, how- 
ever, with the newly formed To- 
ronto OPSEU women’s caucus, 
mostly in the approach that is 
being emphasized in fighting for 
women’s rights. Most members of 


- the caucus feel that our orientation 


should be towards getting more 
women into positions of leadership 
within our union. But that will not 
change things by itself. Far more 
important is the need to get rank 


and file women involved in union 
activity at the local level. Only then 


will our members be in a position ~~ 


to fight collectively for our de- 


mands within our union and 
against our employers (mostly the 
Ontario Government). 

However, some good things 
will definitely come out of the 
work of the caucus. The most im- 
portant lies in the fact that to 
make any progress whatsoever 
we are forced, at this point, to 
organize at the rank and file level, 
particularly among women who 
form half our membership and fill 
the lowest paid positions at our 
workplaces. 

Women in other unions tooc can 
organize in the way women in 
OPSEU have done. And every 
OPSEU woman should make an 
effort to find out about women's 
activities in their own regions. 

Sandra Sarner 
OPSEU Local 527 


If you want to find out more about 
the Women’s Caucus, write to Box 
339, Station E, Toronto. Workers’ 
Action will forward all requests to a 
member of the caucus. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST’ 
WOMEN’S DAY BUTTON 


The International Socialists’ have produced a new button in time 
for this year’s International Women’s Day celebrations. 

Around the border of the button it reads: “International Socialists” 
across the top and “Revolutionary Feminism” across the bottom. 

In the centre is a women’s symbol imposed upon the I.S. symbol. 
The button is done in red, white and black. 

You can order this button for 75 cents from: Workers’ Action 
Books, Box 339, Station E, Toronto. 
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Baki casi 


LOVE AND SEX are topics almost everyone 
is interested in. Bookstores are filled with 
books on sex and love. There are ‘‘how-to”’ 
manuals, stories about people’s experiences, 
and treatises on human sexuality. Popular 
TV shows and music overwhelmingly take 


_love and sex as main themes. 


At work and at parties, women and men to- 
gether joke about sex and feel embarrassed. We 
can t talk openly with each other about our real 
feelings. Women particularly often feel uncom- 
fortable in those situations. 

But when close women friends get together, 
we love talking about our intimate relationships. 
For women, talking about intimacy usually. 
means talking about love. We feel a real need to 
get advice from each other in understanding our 
feelings and solving problems with lovers and 
husbands. Mostly, though, we shy away from 
discussing sexual intimacy. That part of our rela- 
tionships seems too personal, too private to 
share. : 

Men, on the other hand, hardly ever talk about 
love the way women do. We know, though, that 
they too are interested because many men want 
to hear what's happening in the personal lives of 
people they know. They depend on women to 
keep them informed, usually on wives and lov- 
ers. 

When men get together, they joke about sex 
and tell stories. But they too carefully avoid any 
serious talk of sexual experiences and problems 
with lovers and mates. Yet, for most of us. 
women and men alike, sex is a very important 
part of our lives. 

But sex is a private matter, or so we are 
taught. People who have problems with sex, 
who are unhappy about the way their sexual 
lives are going, are told it is because something is 
wrong with them, or their partner, or both. We 
are encouraged to try hard to change ourselves, 
to become more “‘normal”’ either alone or with 
the help of one or two close friends or a profes- 
sional counsellor. 


~ Think about it. Think about how many of us 


there are who have problems in sex and love. Why 
do we accept that a 7 rsal 


as the need for intimacy between human beings is 


so hard to achieve for so many ordinary women 
and men? 


=. 


— 


It seems there are hundreds of reasons for 
human unhappiness in sex and love. Thousands 
of women and men, the old, the handicapped, fat 
people and others, are forced to live without 
intimacy because they do not fit the social 
stereotypes of sexual attractiveness. Then there 
are those who are shy and frightened, who live 
without sex rather than suffer the hurts and prob- 
lems they know they must face in intimate rela- 
tionships. 

Lesbians and gay men have the same prob- 
lems as straight people and more besides. Many 
gays are forced to live in unhappy marriages with 
opposite sex partners because gay love and sex 
are not accepted. Others live more openly but 
must deal daily with the problems of being gay in 
a straight world. The bias towards heterosexual- 
ity is so strong in our society that many gays feel 
guilty about their sexuality. 

But still, most people, gay and straight, do try 
to build loving relationships. Most of us look for 
the one special person whose qualities will com- 
plement our own, and we invest a lot of energy 
into making our lives together work out well. 

Nevertheless, every day relationships end 
leaving people hurt, wondering where they 
failed. Others compromise their ideals and 
abandon hopes for full satisfaction. We give up 
the freedom to live as we really want in exchange 
for whatever love and security we can build with 
our mates. Through all this, we remain afraid to 
talk openly to each other about our problems. 
We live our lives convinced that most other peo- 
ple don't suffer the same doubts and worries. 


SEX ROLES 


But that is just not true It isn’t possible that so 
many millions of women and men could each have 
personal inadequacies that prevent them from 
sharing love and sex in trusting, open and accept- 
ing relationships. The reasons for most of our 
problems do not lie within ourselves. We are 
taught that our personal lives, our sex lives, are 
our own and that we each have control over 
choices and decisions. In fact, we have very little 
control because forces in society shape our iden- 


time we're young, we learn that certain of our 
behaviours and desires are ‘‘natural’’ and 


eA _~ fetid 
z= 


RR IIE GS Repetto: 
We live ina capitalist, sexist society. From the 


‘normal’ and others must be repressed. Our 
identities as. women and men are shaped very 
much by sex roles. 

Women learn to be passive. We are encour- 
aged to develop our abilities to be loving, giving 
and emotional. But a woman must repress that 
part of herself that is outgoing, adventuresome 
and active. We are taught we must be pretty and 
submissive in order to please men. Sexism 
means that it is very hard for a woman to feel 
legitimate unless she has a man to love her and 
give her value. 


Men learn to be aggressive and competitive. 
They are encouraged to be thinkers and to rep- 
ress their emotions. The only time a man is sup- 
posed to show his needs for love and affection is 
in an intimate relationship with a woman. But 
sexism means that men have a hard time really 
respecting women, really appreciating women’s 
value. 


LESBIANS AND GAYS 


So women and men are divided. We are taught 
to develop very different aspects of our human 
qualities and to repress others. Because of this, 
our experiences and feelings about ourselves and 
the world are very different. Yet, although it is 
hard for a woman to really understand a man and 
for a man to really understand a woman, we are 
expected to overcome all this in an isolated inti- 
mate relationship together. No wonder we have so 
many problems. 


Just as sexism divides women from men, 
homophobia divides men from each other and 
women from each other. Homophobia is fear of 
homosexuality. We are taught that it is ‘‘un- 
natural :` to be sexually attracted to a member of 
the same sex. We are forced to repress our full 
potential for developing loving, intimate rela- 
tionships with same sex friends. 

Although lesbians and gay men are not 
homophobic in the way straight women and mén 
are, problems still arise. Many gay people act 

traditional sex roles in their relationships. 
h one partner taking the opposite sex role. 
For many of us, it is the only way we know of 
relating in love and sex. 


No More Mr. Nice 
Guy 


A-British jurist, Judge lan 
Starforth Hill, is developing 
his own system of Crime and 
Punishment. While he was 
trying an unemployed man 
who was said to have shop- 
lifted while he was drunk, 
Hizzonner said, “I think it is 
time that we cut off theirears 
to make them realize that 
when they get their benefit it 
is for their families and not 
to go down their throats.”’ 

Make the punishment fit 
the crime M’Lord? Perhaps 
you'd cuta man’s brain out if 
you knew what he was think- 


ing. 


Les Miserables 


In the Blind Justice De- 
partment, we have the case of 
Louis Buckner. In 1940, Mr. 
Buckner was sentenced to life 
imprisonment for stealing 
$12.75 worth of goods from a 
Woodland, California de- 
partment store. He was freed 
last August after spending 37 
years in prison. Now he has to 
spend the next three years on 
a supervised parole. 


Fowl Language 


South African black milit- 


ant Winnie Mandela (wife of 


imprisoned black nationalist 
Nelson Mandela) has re- 
ceived two suspended sen- 
tences for violating a govern- 
ment ban against her. A ban 
order restricts a person's 
movements and social con- 
tacts. And what was Minnie 
Mandela's heinous crime? 
She held a conversation with a 
neighbour — about the price 
of chicken. 
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J Love and Sex: What 


are our choices? 


Finally, for all of us, women and 
men, gays and straights, monogamy 
creates problems. We are taught that 
we must find all our fulfillment and 
satisfaction in a relationship with one 
special person. We repress our de- 
sires to express love fully and some- 
times sexually with people other than 
the one chosen mate. Not only does - 
this limit our chances to build a 
number of fully loving and supportive 
relationships, it also puts incredible 
pressure on each partner in acouple. 
After all, if each of us must settle for 
only one intimate relationship, we are 
forced to demand that our partner be. 
special. That makes ithard to accept 
weaknesses and inadequacies in each 
other. It means we must continually 
strive to be more than we are, or else 
give up completely. 


But people are more than just vic- 
tims of sexism, homophobia and 
monogamy. All of us do have real po- 
tentials for loving each other and enjoy- 
ing sexual relationships that are fulfill- 
ling, open and trusting. We get glimp- 
ses of that potential from time to time, 
but we deserve more than just glimp- 


ses. We deserve full control of our sex- 


uality, full control to discover ourselves 
and each other without fear. 


WE DESERVE CONTROL 


We can begin to take more control 
over our sexual lives through an un- 
derstanding of sexism, homophobia 
and monogamy. But these’forces are 
deeply rooted in the capitalist system, 
so deeply that we can only guess now 
about the true nature and potential of 
human sexuality that we will be free to 
develop in a socialist society. 

Next month Talking About 
Socialism will deal more fully with the 
ways in which sexism, homophobia, 
and monogamy are essential to the 
maintenance and perpetuation of 
capitalism. 


Why men should 


support |.W.D. 


There are many reasons why men 
should support International 
Women's Day. 

First of all, because it’s going to be 
inspiring. This will be the biggest IWD 
celebration in Canada in many years, 
simply because capitalism has put 
Canadian society in one hell ofa mess, 
and while the system’s crisis is hurting 
us all, it is really hammering women. 

To begin with, many women have 
forgotten what it’s like to get a good 


night's sleep. Forty per cent of 


women over age 14.are wage workers, 
and a good number of them also hold a 
second (unpaying) job as housewives. 

Holding down two full-time jobs 
five days a week, and one on the 
weekend does not leave time for too 
many nights of seven or even six 
hours sleep. 

And this ts getting even worse with 
the skyrocketing cost of childcare. 
Childcare is a necessity (and should 
be an automatic right) for women as a 
partial step towards eliminating 
women's unpaid “‘second™ job. But 
as government sets out to balance its 


budget, social services like childcare ` 


are the first to get slashed, and they 
are already woefully inadequate. 

On top of all this, the jobs women get 
are traditionally the lowest paying 
ones, and these days even these are 
hard to get. Unemployment is hard on 
men, but it is devastating to working 
women. This is obviously true for 
women who head single-parent families 
( and 60 per cent of all such families are 
headed by women) but also for those in 
two-income families. Those ‘‘second” 
incomes earned by women are not used 
for luxuries and extras. With prices 
like they are today, nine times out of 
ten, it’s a goddammed necessity. 


Talk to the wives of the 1200 
(mostly) men who were laid off in 
Sudbury last week. Those earning 
‘*second™ incomes now aren't using 
their paycheques to buy caviar! 


Given all this, it’s no wonder that 
there's a women’s movement and no 
wonder that March 8, International 
Women's Day, was created in 1908 in 
the streets of New York's lower East 
Side by women garment workers, 


: created by women wage-workers. 


And it’s clear from this that the 
fight-back of women around IWD is 
also our fight-back, because it’s di- 
rected against this same, oppressive 
system. 


But .besides that, and besides the 
fact that the cause is obviously a just 
one, there is another reason for we 
men to support IWD, and in many 
ways it is more powerful. 

International Women's Day and the 
women’s movement it represents is 
serving notice that women are re- 
claiming their right to that half of 
being human that capitalism says they 
can't have. Women are saying that 
they no longer accept being kept in the 
home and excluded from the world of 
work, control and power. 

The other half of that struggle is 
men reclaiming our right to a world 
capitalism has kept us out of. The 
world of emotions and relationships, 
the so-called ** private’ world of being 
able to hold and care for our brothers 
and sisters. 

We can learn from our sisters a few 
things that might help us in our own 
liberation, in our own struggles to be 
whole persons in spite of this crazy. 
capitalist system. 

Paul Kellogg 


Boxing: End of an Era} 


by David McNally 
“THE GREATEST” is no longer. 


Muhammad Ali — alias Cassius . 


Clay, the Louisville Lip, the 
People’s Champ — probably the 
most talented, certainly the most 
controversial, heavyweight boxing 
champion in history lost his title in 
the late hours of February 15. 

No man had ever dominated 
boxing so long — or so fully. It 
was some 14 years earlier that a 

| brash 22 year-old from Louisville, 
Kentucky had shocked the box- 
ing world by winning the 
heavyweight title in a seven round 
victory over Sonny Liston. 

But Ali was not just another 
strong, young fighter. He had a 
message — black pride, black 
power, “‘ain’t got no quarrel with 
the Viet Cong’’. The ruling pow- 
ers in American society — white 
businessmen, politicians, the 
draft board, the boxing estab- 
lishment — tried to: quash that 
message, and the messenger. 
They stole his prime years from 
him (his late 20s when he was bar- 
red from fighting for resisting the 
draft) and still came back to re- 
gain the championship. 

But, now it was 1978. At 36 
years of age, the champ was only a 
shadow of his former self. True, he 
still moved more swiftly and grace- 


fully than any other heavyweight. 
But, hundreds of rounds of pound- 
ing by the best heavyweights of two 
decades, the kidney punches, the 
shots to the liver had taken their 
toll. 

In Manila in 1975, he had fought 
his last great fight — a 14 round 
victory over Joe Frazier. It was, 
he said, the closest he had ever 
come to death. Afterwards, he 
was never the same. Something in 
Ali had died during that violent 
night in Manila. 

He continued to squeak out vic- 
tories none the less. But, they 
were close victories against fight- 
ers that the young Ali would have 
easily disposed of. Age and 14 
years of punishment had caught 
up with Ali — drained him of his 
bee’s sting, his butterfly’s speed. 

During the course of the last 
two years, Ali had talked often of 
death. He grew quiet, contempla- 
tive. Prior to his fight with Leon 
Spinks, Ali had said that the big- 
gest factor in Spinks’ favour was 
his youth. 


At 197 pounds, compared to 
Ali’s 224, and with almost no pro- 
fessional experience, most com- 
mentators gave Spinks no chance 
of winning. Ali saw things differ- 
ently. He saw in Spinks the same 
youthful hunger and determina- 


Harlan County : 


They say in Harlan County 
There are no neutrals there; 
You ll either be a union man, 
Or a thug for J.H. Blair. 


HARLAN COUNTY U.S.A. is a 
documentary film about the strug- 
gle of the Brookside miners in Ken- 
tucky, to form a union. The strike, 
against the Duke Power Company, 
and one of the bloodiest in recent 
U.S. labour history, is set against 
the background of a struggle for 
democracy in the union concerned, 
the United Mine Workers. 

The film shows the abuse exp- 
loitation and abuse of the miners 
in east Kentucky as it is, and as it 
always has been. 


ff 


A Lah 


pit) 
ween? 


side 


The waste and misery of human 
life in “bloody Harlan” is per- 
sonified by an old miner who tells 
of his life in the mines. His speech 
is halting and punctuated by short 
gasps — the unmistakable symp- 
toms of the killer, ‘black lung’. 
The mine company owners emp- 
loyed him, at the age of 10, for 10 
hours a day at six and a half cents 
an hour. 

The old man tells of the first 
strike for better pay in the follow- 
ing words: 


‘Well sir, that’s when I learned 


my first political lesson. When you 
take a position against the owners 
— the union, the politicians and 
the parish priest, all were against 


reerdhcaptaaae: Greases ect prift HERE ET: censeaREr aH sore ster te 


defeat to Leon Spinks. 


tion that had led him to victory 
over Liston in 1964. Ali trained 
harder for Spinks than for any 
fight in the last two years. 

Like Ali, Spinks is from the 
black ghetto. His initial training 
came in the streets of St. Louis, in 
a neighbourhood so tough that 


““the cops don’t dare come in the 


you. We learned that the hierarchy 
of our own union, the state politi- 
cians and the hierarchy of the 
Catholis Church were all working 
to beat us. But we also learned that 
if you stick together in common 
sense and solidarity, you could 


- beat them.” 


This lesson was one the Brook- 
side strikers were to need, as the 
film shows. 

The first scene on the picket 
line shows the State police, out in 
force, to break the picket. One 
cop says: +I don't have any feel- 
ing either way. I just got a job to 
do. Keep the peace, keep the 
roads open and try and stop peo- 
ple getting hurt. Minutes later, a 
scene follows with which almost 
every trade unionist is familiar — 
the police break the picket line 


‘and, using three foot clubs, arrest 


pickets for every possible of- 
fence. 


WOMEN 


The miners learn that if the law 
is aimed at breaking you, then you 
must break the law. This kind of 
determination is most evident in 
the women of Harlan county, the 
wives and daughters of the Brook- 
side miners. 3 

Their struggle with the appal- 
ling conditions of their lives and 
with their oppression as women is 
a part of the film that most power- 
fully demonstrates the- sense of 
dignity and self-respect that 
working class people feel, when 
they take a united stand against a 
system which degrades them. 
This solidarity enables the 
women of Brookside to stand up 


to the gun thugs and baton- — 


wielding scabs with tremendous 
courage: **Even if I get shot, they 
can t shoot the union out of me.” 

Demoralisation sets in with the 
fear of being abandoned by the 
U.M.W. bureaucracy, and the 


Left: Muhammad Ali knocks out Sonny Liston in 1965. Right: Ali slumps on his stool after February 
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buildings’’. ‘My friends was get- 
ting killed, murdered all the 
time”, Spinks recalled. “We was 
always fighting and in the street it 
don't go round by round. You just 
fight. I wanted something better 
than the street.” 

That desire, the aspiration to 
rise above a life of misery, poverty, 


are you on? 


women begin to bicker and fight 
among themselves. One accuses 
another of being an alcoholic and 
one accuses yet another of sleep- 
ing with someone else’s husband. 
However, the unity that has been 
build out of their struggle wins out 


over the divisions: 


“I don’t care who drinks what 
and who sleeps with who’s man. 
I ain’t interested in that. I don’t 
care ifn you took my man. I’m 
here to fight an’ if you took my 
man, I don’t care — you’re 
welcome to him. I won’t shed no 
tears. I’m after a contract, nota 
man.” 


The strike ends with the death 
of one of the strikers. It is only 
after this man’s brains have been 
blown out by a scab that the com- 
pany is finally forced to negotiate 
a settlement. The pickets are 
ready to get tougher with the 
scabs, but the U.M.W. officials 
persuade them to accépt the set- 
tlement. 


Harlan county U.S.A. is of par- 


ticular interest at this time, as 


130,000 U.S. miners are out on 
strike, for the right to take strike 
action. It is only by striking the 
coal company owners that the 
miners can. improve the abysmal 
working conditions that they have 
to face every day of their lives. 
Congress has been attempting to 
outlaw solidarity picketing, in the 
hope of breaking the strike. How- 
ever, the rank and file of the 
U.M.W., and particularly those in 
Harlan county, have not forgotten 
the sacrifices they made to get a 
union, and they are prepared to 
make further sacrifices in order to 
win this battle. 


Don't scab for the bosses 
Dow t listen to their lies 
Us miners haven't got a chance 
Unless we organise. 
Neil Collins 


degradation, is at the root of the 
history of boxing. To read a list of 
heavyweight champions is to read 
a list of the oppressed minorities in 
the history of American society. 
Group after group, they fought, 
struggled, lifted themselves above 
their ghetto existence. 3 
First came the Irish. Then it 
was the Jews. Next came the 
Italian and the Black 
heavyweights. | 


Each of these groups in Ameri- 
can society had struggled for a 
better existence. A raging hunger 
burned inside them. It found its 
symbolic expression in profes- 
sional boxing. Ali was the fighter 
who best understood this. He ar- 
ticulated the anger of a whole 
generation of American blacks. 

But the years of pounding, both 
inside and outside of the ring, had 
a terrible effect. Ali knew that — 
and he saw in Leon Spinks a steel 
determination to succeed, the de- 
termination of a 24 year-old boxer 
from the streets, a determination 
that refuses to accept defeat. 


TRAGEDY 


Still, Ali waged his best battle 
in two years. He danced, jabbed, 
and threw stunning combinations 
for ten rounds. But it was not 
enough. Spinks took the punish- 
ment and dished out more in re- 
turn. After $5 rounds both men 
could barely stand. Spinks, how- 
ever, had assured himself of vic- 
tory by winning the final rounds 
when Ali’s legs and stamina failed 
him. 

There was a tragedy in the 
Ali-Spinks fight. Two: powerful, 
courageous and determined men, 
both bearing the scars of a brutal 
upbringing, were striking out at 
each other with an almost- 
unconquerable will to succeed. 
Yet, their anger and power was 
misdirected. 

Ali understood that. It was 
something he had come to see 
many years earlier and which 
caused him to recoil from his 
craft. Years earlier he had writ- 
ten: 


‘True, fighting was all that I 


had ever done, but there was al- 
ways something in me that rebelled 
against it. Maybe it was because 
those who profited most from it 
didn’t think of fighters as human 
or intelligent. They saw us as just 


made for the entertainment of the 


rich. Just for breaking each 
other’s nose, bleeding and having 
the cuts patched up and pushed 
back into the ring, round after 
round...” | 
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Workers’ Action 
would like to hear 
from you. Send let- 
ters to Box 339, Sta- 
tion E, Toronto. 


LETTERS 


Debate On The Body Politic 


‘Author Responds 


Amazed 


Dear Workers’ Action: 

Re: ‘‘Defend The Gay Press!’ in 
Workers’ Action 33, February 1978. 

It is essential that Revolutionary 
socialists defend the rights of oppres- 
sed minorities, particularly the right 
to publish a newspaper. And particu- 
larly when the current anti-gay cam- 
paign is being used by right wing 
forces to create a reactionary momen- 
tum in the working class. 

But I was amazed to see Workers’ 
Action (and therefore I.S.) defend the 
Body Politic article ‘‘Men Loving 
Boys Loving Men’’. Apparently the 


article ‘‘helps to expose the myth of 


the asexuality of children.” 


What is definitely not a myth is the 
all too frequent sexual abuse of chil- 
dren by adults (the vast majority of 
cases being the heterosexual variety). 
This is the overwhelmingly predo- 
minant character of adult-sexual rela- 
tionships in this society. 

It is not necessary to defend the 
‘‘Men-Boys-Men”’ article in order to 
defend the Body Politic. In fact to do so 
seriously detracts from the defense. It 
feeds into the right wing’s implication 
that gay sex usually means sex with 
children. Of course this is nonsense, 
but alongside the much-publicized 
Emanual Jaques case, the assertions by 
Workers’ Action seem appallingly flip- 
pant. 

The real reason for the attack on the 
Body Politic has nothing to do with the 
article in question. It has to do with 
the fact that the gay movement and its 
press are a public challenge to the 
ideology of the nuclear family which is 
supposed to keep us disciplined and 
divided during times of economic and 
social crisis. 

' Any opinion supporting the 
‘*Men-Boys-Men” article properly 
belongs on the letters page, and even 
then a few cautionary words from the 
editorial board in response might be a 
good idea. 

In solidarity, 
Mark Brett 


Hamilton 


Politic 


> Justice-a thumb on the scales 
: machine-gun raid, thousands riot 
: burglars and ballots 


In Response to Mark Brett: 
It is distressing to see this kind of 
reaction from a socialist to the 


Workers’ Action article **Defend The > 


Gay Press!" 

By focusing on the issue of ‘sexual 
abuse” of children by adults, Mark 
Brett plays into the hands of the anti- 
gay arguments. For, it is the bigots 
who have tried to disguise their cam- 
paign against gays with slogans like 
‘*Save Our Children’. They paint 
themselves as the defenders of young 


people against gays out to seduce, re- ` 


cruit, molest and abuse children. 
The right-wing forces have made 
children and coercive sex the issue. 
That, of course, is just a cover for a 
full-scale attack on sexual freedom. 
They want to eliminate anything but 
adult heterosexuality. within marriage. 
The sexual rights of women, gays and 
youth have been their main targets. 


EASIER 


_ But, attacking sexual abuse of chil- 


~ dren is much easier than tackling basic 


sexual rights head on. That's why 
children have been thrown into the 
battle. After all, who could disagree 
with opposition to sexual abuse of 
children? 

For that reason, it is not enough just 
to defend the freedom of the press — 
as important as that is. Equally as im- 
portant is the defense of the Body 
Politic’s publication of the specific ar- 
ticle. ““MenLoving Boys Loving 
Men’ — an article that frankly, 
openly and sensitively discusses rela- 
tions between children and adults. 


One does not have to agree with the 
full content of the article to defend its 
publication. The Workers’ Action 
story did not say that *‘Men Loving 
Boys Loving Men” was the final word 
on the question. To be sure, there are 
many inadequacies in the story and 
many important questions it doesn't 
address — not the least of which is the 
position of children in this society in 

-relation to adults. 

What the Workers’ Action article 
said was that the Body Politic piece 
was not obscene — that it did not de- 
pict the degradation of anyone — and 
that it “helps expose the myth of the 
asexuality of children”. Not very ex- 
treme claims. And, on those grounds. 
the publication of the article must be 
defended as one assault on the pre- 
judices and myths perpetuated by the 
anti-gay forces. 

By refusing to defend the publication 
of ‘‘Men Loving Boys Loving Men” on 
the grounds that sexual abuse of chil- 
dren occurs, one accepts the way the 
bigots have defined the issue. The as- 
sumption seems to be that if the issue of 
child-adult relations is discussed it only 
encourages or legitimizes sexual abuse. 
But, would we say that an open discus- 
sion of male-female relations should 
not be defended because abuse and 
coercion are common in these relation- 
ships? 

To raise the question is to answer it. 
The anti-sexual freedom bias of the 
bigots leads them to oppose open dis- 
cussion of anything but adult 
heterosexuality within marriage. 
They cover this prejudice with righte- 
ous sounding campaigns like ‘‘Save 
Our Children’’. But, their underlying 
aim is clear — the suppression of all 
sexual orientation. _ 

By raising the fact of sexual abuse 
as a reason for not defending the Body 
Politic article, one adopts the logic of 
the anti-gay forces. To be sure, that 
may not be the intention. But it is a 
danger that all socialists must con- 
front in a period when an emotionally 
charged issue is being used as the 
opening wedge in a campaign against 
the rights of us all. 

Jay Sussman 
David McNally 
Toronto 


the Gay Press”. 


Dear Workers” Action: 

As the author of the article *‘De- 
fend the Gay Press” in last months 
issue Of Workers’ Action, and as a 
mother, I would like to add some 
comments on the question of 
pedophilia. I stand by my original 
Statements that the Body Politic 
article on sex between men and boys 
is not obscene and can help to expose 
the myth of children’s asexuality. 


However, I now feel that there 
are real problems with presenting 
an article like that in isolation of a 
fuller discussion on children’s lib- 
eration. I regret that I did not raise 
this in my original comments along 
with some specifics on the actual 
problems involved here. It is cru- 
cial that the whole question of 
children’s sexuality not be dealt 
with simplistically. This is particu- 
larly so in relationships between 
adults and children since that al- 
ways involves the potential for 
manipulation by adults no matter 
how subtle or unintentional. 

I admit that when I wrote my orig- 
inal article, I had not previously 
given much thought to the full social 
and political ramifications of what 
sexual liberation means for kids 
under capitalism. 

Fortunately that is changing, not 
only for me but throughout the 
ini movements. I have 


‘Not participated in all the debates cur- 


rently happening in Toronto but I 
have sat in on one discussion among 
feminists. We were considering 
whether to support the demand for 
abolition of. age of consent laws. 


Children’s liberation is an impor- 
tant issue for revolutionaries and one 
we must all fight on. Obviously this 
letter cannot be the forum for a full 
explanation of my current feelings on 
this question. 

For now I will say this. I still feel 
we must defend the Body Politic 
article on sex between men and 
boys but we must do so critically. It 
is crucial that feminists take a lead 
in this. Sexual liberation of chil- 
dren is only one part of children’s 
liberation. Besides, if we could 
know what kids talk about among 
themselves, we would probably 
find that their concerns and com- 
plaints centre far more around 
problems with adults and school 
that around the repression of their 
sexuality. 

We need to begin to develop an 
analysis of children’s oppression and 
a strategy for children’s liberation 
and we must be clear that in doing 
this, we must take a lead from young 
people themselves. Only then will 
we be able to put the issue of 
children’s sexuality in its proper con- 
text. 

Sarah Alexander 
Toronto 


Won't Be Decided 


Dear Workers’ Action: 

The February issue of Workers’ Ac- 
tion carried an article called ‘‘Defend 
It concerned the 
police harassment of The Body Politic, 
a gay liberation journal. 

The author states several ideas that 
are true and I feel they need to be 


What we 
stand for 


WORKERS’ POWER 

Workers create all the 
wealth under capitalism. A 
socialist society can only 
be constructed when 
workers collectively seize 
control of that wealth and 
plan its production and dis- 
tribution according to 
human need instead of pro- 
fit. 


INDEPENDENT WORKING 
CLASS ACTION 

There can be no substi- 
tute for the central role of 
the working class in the 
fight for socialism. The lib- 
eration of the working class 
can only be won by the 
struggles of workers them- 
selves. The working class 
must be organized collec- 
tively and independently of 
other classes. 


REVOLUTION tions of workers, power 
NOT REFORM must be returned to the 
Capitalism cannot be | shop floor. This can only 


patched up or reformed as 
the established NDP and 
Trade Union leaders say. 
The present system is 
based on the exploitation 
of working men and 
women. No attempts to re- 
form the system can do 
away with this exploitation. 
The only way workers can 
come to control society and 
create a system based on 
freedom and a decent life 
for all is by overthrowing 
capitalism. 


THERE IS NO 
PARLIAMENTARY 
ROAD TO SOCIALISM 

The structures of the pre- 
sent parliament, courts, 
state bureaucracy, army 
and police protect-the rule 
of the capitalist class. They 
cannot be taken over and 
used by the working class. 
The working class needs an 
entirely different kind of 
state — a workers’ state 
based upon mass, democ- 
ratic Councils of workers’ 
delegates. 


CLASS STRUGGLE 
UNIONISM 

The existing unions in 
Canada are bureaucratic 
business unions. To make 
unions fighting organiza- 


happen if the rank and file 
organize themselves inde- 
pendently to fight for 
democratic, class struggle 
unions. A class struggle 
union: movement can only 
be achieved by linking up 
local rank and file groups 
into a nation-wide move- 
ment. 


AGAINST OPPRESSION 

Capitalism pits sections 
of the working class 
against one another. 
Women, blacks and 
minorities suffer special 
oppression under this sys- 
tem. Sexist and racist ideas 
are used to divide the work- 
ing class. 

We oppose racism and 
support the right of black 
people, native people and 
other oppressed groups to 
organize for their rights. 

We oppose sexism and 
are for real social, 
economic and political 
equality of women. We are 
for an end to all fornis of 


discrimination against 
homosexuals. 
INTERNATIONALISM 


The struggle for 
socialism is part of a 
world-wide struggle. We 
campaign for solidarity 


with workers in other coun- 
tries. We oppose every- 
thing which turns workers 
of one country against 
those of another. 

We oppose imperialism 
and support all genuine na- 
tional liberation move- 
ments. We support the right 
of self-determination for 
Quebec. 


The experience of Rus- 
sia demonstrates that a 
socialist revolution cannot 


Survive in isolation in one 


country. Russia, China and 
Eastern Europe are not 
socialist, but are state 
capitalist. We 
support the struggles of 
workers in these countries 


Name: 
Address: 


Union 


Are You Interested? 


If you agree with the views expressed in this 
paper and would like more information, or 
would like to join the International Socialists, 
send this form to: International Socialists, 
Box 339, Station E, Toronto, Ontario. 


against the bureaucratic 
ruling class. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY 
WORKERS’ PARTY 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant members of 
the working class have to 
organize themselves into a 
revolutionary socialist 
party so that they can act 
collectively and provide 
leadership in the working 
class movement. The activ- 
ity of the International 
Socialists is directed to the 
building of such a party by 
fighting to strengthen the 
self-confidence, organiza- 
tion and socialist con- 
sciousness of the working 
class. 
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further understood by everyone who 
wants to fight the growing repression 
of the government. 


The article brings out the point that 
the attack on Body Politic is just one 
part of the broader attack on gays and 
lesbians to force them back into a 
closet existence. That is exactly what 
the attack on Body Politic, the raids on 
gay and lesbian bars and the Anita 
Bryant campaign is all about. The ar- 
ticle in Body Politic, ‘‘Men Loving 
Boys Loving Men’’, is just an excuse 
by the police to do this. 

The debate over whether or not that 
article has any merit is just that — a 
debate. The answer won't be decided 
by the Body Politic or anyone else for 
that matter as long as we are living 
under the system that oppress us all — 
workers, women, gays and children. 


IMPORTANT 


What is important about the attack 
on Body Politic for all workers, 
women and gays is the reason behind 
their attempt to force gays back into 
the closet. The Body Politic promotes 
another set of ideas that are in conflict 
with the ideas of the ruling class on 
sexuality and the central role of the 
nuclear family in society. 

Any ideas that vary from those that 
allow the system of exploitation to con- 
tinue are dangerous to the ruling class 
as the economic crisis intensifies and 
their profits are threatened. 

To keep up their rate of profit they 
need the working class to pay for it by 
lower standards of living. As you 
would expect, the workers of this 
country have other intentions and 
grow less and less willing to pay for 
the crisis. The -resulting conflicts 
make any ideological justification for 
capitalism into a thin argument. 

It is in all our interests to oppose 
such police harassment that threatens 
all our liberties. 


C.N. 
Toronto 
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Namibia: Canada’s Vietnam?| 


CONFRONTED with continuing 
successes by the South-West Af- 
rican People’s Organization 
(SWAPO) in their struggle against 
South African military occupa- 
tion of Namibia, South Africa is 
banding together with its im- 
perialist allies in a frantic dip- 
lomatic offensive to secure a 
speedy solution to the Namibian 
‘problem’. 

In January, South Africa an- 
nounced its intention of holding 
‘elections’ within the next six 
months ‘to prepare for an inde- 
pendent Namibia’. On February 
11, the South African foreign 
minister met in New York with the 
foreign ministers of Canada, the 
U.S., Britain, France and West 
Germany — the western ‘contact 
‘group’. 

The western press paints a pic- 
ture of these five countries play- 
ing a ‘neutral’ mediating role bet- 
ween SWAPO and South Africa. 
According to this picture, only 
racist South Africa’s reluctance 
to reduce its military forces in 
Namibia stands in the way of an 
equitable solution to the Nami- 
bian conflict. 


FALSE DIFFERENCES 


Notwithstanding the supposed 
differences between the five 
western countries and South Af- 
rica, they jointly announced a set- 
tlement plan which calls for ‘free 
and fair’ independence elections 
to be held*in Namibia, supervised 
by a ‘neutral’ U.N. peacekeeping 
force. The western nations prop- 
osed a reduction of South Africa's 


_meee@-OCCUpying-troops from the pres- = 
ent 15=20;000 to 1,500 before the ~ 


elections. 

While it is not expedient to ap- 
pear to be too closely associated 
with the South African apartheid 
regime, the supposed conflict of in- 
terests between South Africa and 


On strike at 


; by Kevin Annett 
ONE HUNDRED and fifty strik- 
ing steelworkers from National 
Steel Car demonstrated outside 
the offices of Dofasco in Hamil- 
ton on February 3. The demonst- 
ration was an escalation of what is 
fast becoming a long, bitter strug- 
gle against layoffs. The strikers 
were protesting the fact that Na- 
tional Steel Car, owned and oper- 
ated by the large multi-national 
Dofasco, has refused to negotiate 


‘for over four weeks, since the ex- 


piration of the local contract last 
October. 

National Steel Car is not a pretty 
place to work. On top of lethal 
working conditions that have been 
described by one steelworker as 
‘one big, open sewer, pure and 
simple”, recurring iayoffs have 
shrunk the workforce from 2000 to 
under 700 in just over a year: 

When the contract covering 
Local 7135 of the United Steel- 
workers expired on October 5, 
Steel Car workers were tired of 
the uncertainty of layoffs and the 
brutal speedup that has accom- 
panied the sackings. As in 1973, 
when they staged a 113 day strike, 
Steel Car workers were deter- 
mined to win concessions from 
the company guaranteeing real 
job security. 

**We don’t have any job security 
or stable wages inside the plant at 
all“ explained Larry McConville, 
a local union member. ‘The last 
big layoff was last year; we lost 


1700 people. We work from order . 


the west is more myth than reality. 
` It is only through South African 


occupation of Namibia and the im- 
plementation of its apartheid 
policies there that western capital 
has been able to engage in the ex- 
tensive extraction of vast deposits 
of valuable minerals.. 


Foreign powers also rely on the’ 


supply of cheap, unorganized 
black labour made available 
through the imposed apartheid 
structure. In addition, with 
Namibia strategically located on 
the borders of South Africa, in- 
ternational capital would do no- 
thing to endanger the apartheid 
regime in South Africa itself, the 
guardian of imperialist invest- 
ments in the entire southern Afri- 
can region. 

Despite the west’s pious de- 
nunciations of apartheid, and its 
supposed pressure on South Af- 
rica through ‘constructive en- 
gagement’, its activities are but a 
smokescreen for increased 
foreign ‘nvestment in apartheid 
and outright Cconomic and milit- 
ary support Faced with continued 
internal rebellion and increasing 
international criticism, South Af- 
rica hopes to take some of the 
heat off by granting Namibia ‘in- 
dependence’ after over sixty 
years of rule. : 

The proposed independence 
plan reflects the identity of in- 
terests between the west and South 
Africa; both want the latter to 
maintain its control over Namibia. 
South Africa has 55,000 troops in 
Namibia, according to U.N. and 
SWAPO sources, not the 15,000 
that the media would have us be- 


lieve. Over the past two years, a 


“targe number of new military in- 


Stallations have been built in the 
occupied country. The military 
force is backed up by 4,000 
Chilean mercenaries sent by the 
Pinochet regime. 


In addition, according to 


SWAPO, 3,000 elite soldiers are 
standing by to transfer from 
South Africa, while tanks and ar- 
moured vehicles are being moved 
up in great quantities to the north- 
ern border with Angola where 
SWAPO base camps are located. 
If anything, South Africa is es- 
calating, not winding down, its 
armed aggression against the 
Namibian people. 


TERROR 
The apartheid regime has step- 
ped up its propaganda campaign 
in Namibia itself, aimed at 


separating SWAPO from its mass 


base of support. This campaign 
consists of mass arrests, interrog- 
ation and torture, and the perpet- 
ration of atrocities blamed on 
SWAPO ‘terrorists’. Anti- 
SWAPO propaganda is distri- 
buted in anonymous leaflets and 
comic books in black townships, 
farms and reserves. These facts. 
and other South African `prepara- 
tions” for the “fair and free” elec- 
tions, are not revealed in the 
western press. et Samet 


"Finally, according to the 


Western-South African plan, the 
proposed ‘neutral U.N. 
peacekeeping force is to be de- 
ployed along the Namibian bor- 
der with Angola.and Zambia to 
prevent ‘SWAPO infiltration’ 


to order, and after it’s expired they 
can lay us off any time they want’’. 
The plant makes railcars for 
Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railways. 

Despite the pressing issue of 
layoffs, the company consistently 
refused to negotiate. 

“The company’s final offer 
didnt come down until three days 
before Christmas™ said local 
union president Fred Sinanan in 
an interview on February.9. “Ht 
was a bad offer, even cutting 
down on some of the things we'd 
won in the last contract. We re- 


jected it on January 8, and struck 


on the twelfth”. 


ABUSE, PIECE WORK 


The tssues behind the strike go 
beyond the basic problem of 
layoffs. Steel Car workers are 
plagued by piece-work produc- 
tion and abusive lead-hands. Ivan 
Vuljak. another union member. 
described it this way: 

**More than 70 per cent of the 
plant is on piece-work. The day 
rate is $5.65 an hour, while 
piece-work is $7.26. But with 
piece-work it means you do ten 
hours work tor eight hours pay. 
You also have to be careful or 
they Il re-time the job. you know, 


bring the time-study — guys 
uround . 

Picketer John Bain broke in. 
adding. 


“Those lead hands are used to 
pushing us around. and then they 


get preferential seniority because 
when there's a layoff they go back 
into the bargaining unit. I know 
one guy who's worked here over 
31 years, but he got bumped by a 
lead hand with six months senior- 
ity! Now those lead hands are out 
collecting Unemployment Insur- 
ance and Supplementary Unemp- 
loyment Benefits while we're out 
on strike”. 

“It’s this way’’ contributed 
another picketer grimly, **They 
may not admit it, but they’re try- 
ing to bust our union. This thing is 
going to be to the death". 

The Steel Car workers know 
what they re up against: an anti- 
union, multi-national corporation 
that can shift production to 
another plant and sit out a strike 
of any duration. For now, 
Dofasco management, the real 
boss, seems content to sit back 


Canada is helping to finance South African army’s occupation 


of Namibia. 


during the election. The South 
African regime has groomed sev- 
eral government-appointed black 
‘chiefs’ to stand for the election. 


Needless to say, no SWAPO can- 


didates wil! be permitted to stand 
for election. 

SWAPO has firmly rejected the 
proposed independence plan, 
Stating that the role of the U.N. 
peacekeeping force would ‘under 


„these circumstances, be tan- 


tamount to helping the occupying 
regime to destroy the Namibian 
People’s Army and thereby cont- 
rive the result of the proposed 
election in favour of a neo- 
colonial independence in 
Namibia.” 


Steel Car 


rike for job security. 


and wait. As we go to press, the 
company has still not budged and 
negotiations are stalled. ‘We 


could be out for another three or 
gour months: who knows for how ` 


long?” said union president Sina- 
nan recently. 


All 680 striking Steel Car work- 
ers are angry and are determined 
to fight on. “"We're not out for 
money explained an official at 
the local union office last Feb- 
ruary. “‘Job security is the main 
thing. But we're staying out as 
long as we have to: we're not 
broke and hungry yet!” 


SHOW YOUR SUPPORT FOR 
THESE STRIKERS BY SEND- 


ING DONATIONS AND MES- 


SAGES OF SUPPORT TO: 
Local 7135, USWA, Steelworkers 
Hall; 1031 Barton St. East, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario 


Despite Canada’s ‘progressive’ 
image in international affairs and 
the depiction of Canada as a 
neutral mediator in the Namibian 
dispute, Canada’s participation in 
the current ‘independence’ plan 
amounts to a cynical maneouver to 
frustrate a genuine liberation 
struggle. 


Canada is very likely to send 
troops as part of the proposed 


U.N. peacekeeping force. While | 


Canadian corporations like Fal- 
conbridge Nickel and Hudson's 
Bay Company are engaged in the 
wholesale extraction of Namibian 
resources, Canadian banks pro- 
vide emergency loans to the 
South African government to help 
meet the bill for continued repres- 
sion in both South Africa and 
Namibia. To support these ac- 
tivities, the Canadian state is bus- 
ily participating in imposing a 
neo-colonial settlement on the 
Namibian people. 

Canadian complicity in south- 
ern Africa, including its participa- 
tion in the Namibian ‘settlement’, 
must be actively resisted by work- 
ing people in Canada. Canadian 
troops must not be sent to 
Namibia; loans to South Africa 
from Canadian banks and Cana- 
dian corporate activity in 
Namibia must be halted. Cana- 
dian trade unionists have the 
power to stop these operations, 
provided they act now. 

Nick Marciano 
for the Southern Africa Solidarity 
Committee of Hamilton 


SWAPO Public meeting 


Sunday, March 5, 12:30 
P.M. l 

First Place, 350 King St. 
East (at Wellington), 
Hamilton 


2nd floor 
Featuring Tonata Em- 
vula, Secretary of 


SWAPO 
Council 


Womens’ 


Sponsored by 
Southern Africa Solidar- 
ity Committee and 
SHAIR 
Admission is free 
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Ont. Hospital Cut 


Workers’ Action 


MONTHLY PAPER OF THE [INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISTS 


Major surgery — 


STAFF LAYOFFS and reduced 
services will be the inevitable con- 
sequences of the Ontario Ministry 
of Health’s recent decision to put a 
4.5% ceiling on hospital budgets 
for the 1978-1979 fiscal year: 

The ceiling means a total shortfall 
of $28 million between what hospi- 
tals need and what the government is 
prepared to spend. 

According to Health Minister De- 
nnis Timbrell the cost of maintaining 
one of the highest health standards in 
the world is getting out of proportion. 
Demands for higher wages and abuse 
and waste in hospitals are, he argues. 
the reason for the crisis. Hence, the 
ceiling on government spending. 

While it is true that the total cost of 
health care in Ontario has skyrock- 
eted, higher wages can hardly be 


OVER THE last two to three 


years, hospital workers every- 
where have found themselves sub- 
jected to ever-greater amounts of 
harassment by management and 
supervisors. Nowhere has this 
been more true than at Sunnyb- 
rook Hospital in Toronto. 

The harassment at Sunnybrook has 
been most severe in the Dishroom 
where, due to one particularly vici- 
ous supervisor, at least five workers 
have been fired or forced to transfer 
to another department. ~ 


The most recent case was that of - 


Oswald Reid who was assaulted by 
this supervisor after work one day in 
late December. Reid defended him- 
self and was immediately suspended. 
Two days before Christmas, he was 
fired. ~ 


Workers Action 
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blamed. Hospital workers have been 
forced to live within the limits of 
meagre six to eight per cent in- 
creases. 


REASON 


The real reason for the crisis in 
health care lies not with the workers 
but with the irrationality of govern- 
ment spending. A good 50% of the 
total budget goes toward maintaining 
the plant and equipment of giant 
medical complexes. 

That is because the medical indus- 
try has grown explosively in recent 
years and turned hospitals into busi- 
ness enterprises competing with each 
other for the most advanced technol- 


ogy. 
The wealthiest multinational cor- 


Reid’s case is now going to arbitra- 
tion before the Ontario Ministry of 
Labour. One orderly, who was fired 
in 1976, is still arguing his case be- 
fore an arbitration board. 

Two years ago Morris Poyser was 
fired. Oswald Gilmour was fired 
twice — the first time he got back, 
the second time he gave up. Just last 
year, Vincent Taylor was forced to 
transfer to a new department. 


Management at Sunnybrook is 
trying to intimidate its workers 
into accepting this kind of discip- 
line. But, if Sunnybrook emp- 
loyees let the hospital get away 
with these unjustified firings, then 
nobody’s job is safe. It is time to 
demand that the union, Local 777 
of the SEIU, take up this fight. 


ood 


.porations are found in hospital 


equipment, pharmaceuticals and in- 
stant foods. These corporations are 
interested in curative medicine for 


,one reason only — bigger profits. 


Rational allocation of hospital ex- 
penditures would not be in their in- 
terest. 

And so, we end up with the out- 
rage of the purchase, for $1 mill- 
ion, of a cat scanner by Princess 
Margaret Hospital while right next 
door at Wellesley Hospital a scan- 
ner, acquired through a donation, 
sits unused because the radiology 
department can’t afford to use it. 

Despite that situation, both hospi- 
tals have only one answer to the cut- 
backs — bed closures and layoffs. 
How is that for rationality? 


You won’t find any more rational- 
ity in government answers to the 
crisis. A specially appointed advis- 
ory committee on curbing costs re- 
cently called for a 25 per cent in- 


-terren fee ofup o S75 to be charged 


for the first day in the hospital. 


That kind of solution does no- 
thing to challenge the medical in- 
dustry or the fact that the bulk of 
health insurance payments goes to 
some 15,000 doctors. What it does 
do is shift the burden of health 
costs on to the backs of patients 
who not only foot the bill but also 
bear the brunt of deteriorating 


CUPE’s Central 
Bargaining Farce 


‘**Don’t be concerned about lay-offs, 
the union will go to bat for you” ` 
Thats what C.U.P.E’S regional 
assistant director, Frank Fitchen told 
me — and that’s what worries me! 


Over 2,000 C.U.P.E. members— 


are facing the greatest threat to their 
jobs, working conditions and wages 
since the union started. What is the 
union’s response — central bargain- 


ing! 


What is Central Bargaining? 

Those two words add up to a small 
group of C.U.P.E. and S.E.I.U. 
bureaucrats throwing together con- 
tract suggestions from 103 local ex- 
ecutives and presenting it to the On- 
tario Hospital Association (O.H.A.) 

A master contract is every 
bureaucrat’s dream. It saves the 
union thousands of dollars that can 
be used to buy off local leaders. It 
also completely eliminates any con- 
trol by the membership over our 
contract. 


CUPE’S STRATEGY 


When C.U.P.E., local 2001 had a 
special meeting on nagotiations, the 
business rep., Jack White stated, 
“wages are something | don’t want 
to talk about.” 


The cutbacks hurt all people — young and old, men and women. 


health care as fewer hospital work- 
ers are expected to carry heavier 
work loads. 

In addition, the solution assumes 
the deterrent fee will encourage peo- 
ple to look for alternate forms of 
health care not so costly as the hospi- 
tal facilities. But, it does not ask who 


_ A “‘council of Unions’’ based on 
74 locals and a number of renegade 
S.E.1.U. regions (220 and 210) has 
been formed. 

When the O.H.A.-refused to bar- 
gain for one master agreement, the 
council decided to test it on five or six 
‘friendly’ hospitals. If these (e.g. 
the Ottawa Civic, Kingston General 
etc.) accepted the contract, they plan 
to go to compulsory arbitration over 
the rest. 


A WINNING STRATEGY 


There is real power in the unity of 
almost 30,000 hospital workers but 
only paper power in a unity between 
our “‘leaders’’ that leaves the rank 
and file passively waiting for their 
decision. 


` The union movement was built not 
by leaders but by the active struggle 
of every sister and brother. The union 
is supposed to be a weapon to be used 
by the membership against the ad- 
ministration. But if we don’t make 
use of the union, it changes into a 
police force over the workers. That’s 
what CUPE has become. We now 
have no choice but to organize ourse- 
Ives independently of the union. 


is to provide the alternatives or who 
will pay for them. 


Healtl. care, it is becoming obvi- 
ous, is turning.into a privilege en-. 
joyed by the few at the expense of the 
many. - 


Trina Lincoln 


HRE 


Toronto hospital workers need 


-improvements in working con- 


ditions as much as in wages 
and benefits. 


There are dozens of militants in 
every hospital ready to fight but 
pessimistic that anyone else will. If 
these militants can unite, they will 
be a focus, a spark of energy, for 
drawing more workers into the 
fight. We have two choices. Either 
poverty-wages and large layoffs of 
a fighting chance. Now is the time 
for action! 


~~ Ron Rosenthal 
C.U.P.E. Local 2001 
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